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Uvery child needs — and deserves — dedicated, outstanding 
teachers, who know their subject matter, are effectively 
trained, and know how to teach to high standards and to 
make learning come alive for students. 



President Clinton 
September 1996 
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ACHIEVING EXCELLENCE 
IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



Teaching is the essential profession, the one that makes all other professions possible. With- 
out well-qualified, caring, and committed teachers, neither improved curricula and assessments, 
nor safe schools — not even the highest standards in the world — will ensure that our children are 
prepared for the challenges and opportunities in America’s third century. More than ever before 
in our history, education will make the difference between those who will prosper in the new 
economy and those who will be left behind. Teaching is the profession that is shaping this 
education and therefore America’s future — molding the skills of our future workforce and laying 
the foundation for good citizenship and full participation in community and civic life. 

Accordingly, what teachers know and are able to do is of critical importance to the nation, as 
is the task of preparing and supporting the career-long development of teachers’ knowledge and 
skills. Yet, while we do not ask our doctors to perform surgery after just several weeks of clini- 
cal experience, we expect students to prepare to become teachers with only a few weeks of in- 
classroom training. While employees in high-performance industries have opportunities for 
professional growth and learning, many teachers do not receive the opportunities for continuous 
learning that they need to teach effectively. 

It is time we give teachers the education and support that they need to teach our children to 
the high standards that the challenges of the 21st century demand. This is why the report of the 
National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future, issued in September 1996, makes clear 
the urgency of addressing teacher quality and why President Clinton declared improving educa- 
tion his first priority. In A Call to Action for American Education in the 21st Century he empha- 
sizes the immediate need for talented and dedicated teachers in every classroom. 

EDUCATIONAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

Education is key to a vibrant and prosperous America seeking to maximize the contributions 
of all its citizens and embracing the richness and possibilities that our nation’s diversity affords, 
as the new century approaches. To achieve this future, we must set high standards for all stu- 
dents and seek to develop their potential through high expectations, organized effort, caring, 
commitment, and talented teachers in every classroom. However, as elementary as these goals 
sound, America faces daunting challenges in trying to achieve them. 

Societal changes are putting new pressures on teachers and schools. America’s classrooms 
are serving more students and more diverse students — racially, culturally, and linguistically — 
than ever before. Students with learning disabilities, physical impairments, and limited English 
proficiency are increasingly being served in regular education classrooms. The societal condi- 
tions in which children grow up and changing family structures are impacting classrooms. More 
students are coming to school at risk because of poverty, inadequate nutrition, housing, health 



and medical care, and other adverse conditions at home. Schools are seeing more students in 
crisis because of violence, drug and alcohol abuse, and other threats in their homes and commu- 
nities. 

At the same time, powerful economic changes are placing new demands on students, teach- 
ers, and schools. In the early 1900s, just 10 percent of the nation’s jobs required a college-level 
education. Rote teaching and learning provided what the economy of the age demanded: a 
reliable labor force for the industrial era’s routinized assembly lines. In contrast, more than half 
of the jobs that will be created between today and the 21st century will require some college, and 
over 70 percent of all jobs will require technological literacy. 1 Solid basic skills, critical think- 
ing, lifelong learning, and technological literacy have become the new keys to productivity in our 
knowledge-based society. In the new century, almost every adult will need to attend college or 
participate in specialized training throughout his or her lifetime in order to navigate rapidly 
changing economic conditions. No longer can we educate only a select few to high standards. 
Our schools must be safe havens of learning that help all children reach for high standards and 
acquire problem-solving skills in addition to instilling in them the core values of responsibility, 
hard work, and respect. 

With more people “thinking for a living,” instructional practices are changing too. New 
knowledge about how children develop and learn is transforming school organization — and the 
roles of the people in these re-organized schools. Mastery of the basics, inquiry, collaboration, 
and responsibility are the new hallmarks of effective education. New and veteran teachers alike 
must develop new knowledge and skills to respond to these new demands. 

Moreover, just as America’s economic well-being depends on well-educated young people 
who can contribute in a modem, technologically complex workforce, the nation’s future as a 
democracy requires adults capable of building more vibrant, caring, and civil communities for all 
its people in an increasingly diverse society. Americans must be capable of participating in and 
protecting their democratic institutions. The challenge facing public education is to prepare 
children for each of these essential roles, while providing them the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to lead productive and fulfilling lives as individuals and as members of families. 

AMERICA’S TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT CHALLENGE 

At the same time that societal changes are demanding more and more from our schools and 
teachers, recruiting and preparing the next generation of teachers present us with major chal- 
lenges. In 1997, a record number of students entered our nation’s schools, pushing already 
overcrowded classrooms to their limits. By 2007, America’s public and private schools will 
educate nearly three million more children than they do today — a total of more than 54 million 
youngsters. Approximately 90 percent of these students will be educated in our nation’s public 
schools. These enrollment increases are occurring just as teacher retirements are beginning to 
accelerate. This “demographic double whammy” means that over the next decade more than two 



million teachers will need to be hired to match the enrollment in our elementary and secondary 
classrooms. Over half of these will be first-time teachers, and they will need to be the best- 
prepared teachers our nation has ever known. 2 

The traditional response of districts facing an increased demand for teachers has been to 
lower its standards and hire less qualified teachers. Thus, shortages of teachers will not be 
shortages in quantity; schools will usually hire someone for the front of each classroom. The 
shortages will be in quality and in diversity. 

In its recent report, What Matters Most: Teaching for America’s Future, the National Com- 
mission on Teaching and America’s Future found that, already, more than 50,000 people who 
lack the training for the job enter the teaching profession annually on emergency or provisional 
licenses. The Commission also found that fewer than 75 percent of America’s teachers can be 
considered fully qualified: that is, having studied child development, learning, and teaching 
methods; holding degrees in their subject areas; and having passed state licensure requirements. 
Twenty-eight percent of teachers whose main assignments are in the core academic subjects do 
not have even a college minor in these fields. 3 

Shortages of qualified teachers have already reached critical proportions in our high-poverty 
communities; in many fields such as science, mathematics, bilingual education, and special 
education; in states experiencing the greatest population increases (for example, California, 
Nevada, Florida, and Texas, among others); and in the population of teachers from diverse racial, 
cultural, and linguistic backgrounds. 

Teaching excellence and diversity are inextricably connected as are teaching excellence and 
academic preparation. However, while a third of America’s students are minority, only 13 
percent of their teachers are, and that gap is growing. 4 Quality teaching in the 21st century 
means bringing distinctive life experiences and perspectives in to the classroom; providing 
valuable role models for minority and non-minority students alike; enriching the curriculum, 
assessment, and school climate; and strengthening connections to parents and communities. 

Shortages of qualified teachers will not be felt in all communities. While wealthy suburban 
districts may always have an abundance of applications, urban and disadvantaged rural districts 
often find it difficult to attract and retain qualified teachers. It is usually the schools in high- 
poverty communities that, faced with shortages of qualified teachers, hire teachers who are not 
fully qualified to teach. For example, the Commission reported that students in the schools with 
the highest minority enrollments — usually schools in high-poverty areas — have less than a 50 
percent chance of having a science or math teacher with a license or degree in the field he or she 
teaches. 5 As a consequence, America’s most challenging classrooms are often forced to make do 
with the nation’s least qualified teachers. Millions of school children who could benefit most 
from effective teaching are denied access to a quality education. This is a fundamental issue of 
equity. 
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Teacher shortages of all kinds are exacerbated by poor support for both new and veteran 
teachers. Attrition rates for new teachers in urban districts can sometimes reach 50 percent in the 
first five years of teaching because of inadequate preparation (particularly for those entering 
teaching on emergency permits or waivers), challenging assignments, and the paucity of high- 
quality mentoring and induction programs available for novice teachers. 6 Such attrition rates 
drain district resources for recruitment, and the revolving-door staffing patterns they foster in 
some schools create a considerable burden on school climate and student performance. In 
addition, teachers in high-poverty settings often become “de-professionalized” because they lack 
the professional development opportunities that are more often available to those who teach in 
the suburbs. The absence of quality professional development is a strong disincentive for teach- 
ers to choose schools in urban and rural areas. It also denies development opportunities to the 
very teachers who face the most challenges in the classroom. 

Finally, recruiting and retaining high-quality individuals into the profession will require 
states and communities to re-examine salary levels for beginning and veteran teachers as they 
increase standards for the profession. A few communities and states have recognized the impor- 
tance of this balance and have increased teachers’ salaries to make them comparable to those of 
other professions. However, the vast majority of teachers still earn incomes that are far lower 
than these. Our nation’s democracy and economy depend on the education that teachers provide. 
Our society will not successfully attract and retain the highest quality teachers until we place 
sufficient value on the work that they do. 

AN OPPORTUNITY TO RENEW THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

A complex set of changes — changing demographics, changing education, societal, and 
economic forces, the need for many new recruits in the teaching force, and the need for improved 
teacher quality — does not have to spell disaster. These challenges offer a window of opportunity 
for making dramatic improvements in the ways we recruit and prepare teachers, support them in 
the critical first few years and provide for their ongoing learning. 

Many policy makers across the country, teacher educators, and teachers themselves are 
beginning to recognize that a teaching career is a continuum, not a series of disconnected steps 
stacked on top of each other. A professional career begins with recruitment, continues through 
preparation and initial licensing, and extends to lifelong professional development. Every stage 
in this continuum must be rigorous. 

Some excellent examples of promising policies and practices in the teaching profession are 
emerging. They cover the continuum of a teaching career, including: 

• Recruiting talented and diverse people into the teaching profession; 

• Improving teacher preparation; 

• Raising licensing and certification standards for teachers; 

• Providing professional support to beginning teachers during their initial teaching years; 



• Improving professional development practices; and 

• Improving teacher accountability and incentives. 

The profiles in this book address each of the practices listed above. They were nominated as 
promising practices by regional education laboratories, reviews of research literature, and re- 
searchers for the national Commission. All of these sources, as well as interviews with educators 
and others associated with the practices and the commission report itself provided the basis for 
the descriptions of what constitutes best practices in teaching. 

These examples of promising practices in the teaching profession today represent years of 
effort and the wisdom of many lessons learned. But they are not a definitive list: the current 
effort to ensure quality throughout the teaching profession is too dynamic and is happening in too 
many places to allow for a comprehensive evaluation. What will not change, however, is the 
need for excellent teachers. 

Teachers are the most basic educational resource communities provide their children. Our 
goal must be to provide the training and support that will ensure that there is a talented, dedi- 
cated, and well-prepared teacher in every classroom. 



RECRUITING TALENTED AND DIVERSE PEOPLE 
INTO THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

The demographics of today’s changing teaching force are stunning: one-third of today’s 
teachers have more than 20 years of experience; and two-thirds are at least at mid-career. At the 
same time, K-12 enrollment is the highest it has ever been in the United States, surpassing the 
explosive enrollment of the baby-boom years. 7 The 52 million students expected by 1998 will 
stretch the capacity of the nation’s schools for many years to come. Schools already unable to 
recruit enough talented teachers, particularly in fields such as math and science, shudder to 
contemplate how they will deal with that burden. 

In the past, school districts often relied on recruiting back former teachers who had dropped 
out to raise families or to try other careers, but in recent years this strategy has yielded little. 
Currently, only about 7 percent of former teachers each year are returning to teaching. 8 

SHORTAGE OF MINORITY TEACHERS 

The gap between the diversity of students in the schools and the racial and ethnic characteris- 
tics of the teaching force has become another recruitment issue. About 86 percent of the teachers 
in public schools are non-Hispanic Caucasian, while more than 32 percent of the students in K- 
12 schools are minority. 9 This gap is growing larger. In 1995, 1.3 percent of bachelor’s degrees 
in education were granted to Asian/Pacific Islanders, 6.27 percent were granted to African 
Americans, 3.2 percent were granted to Hispanics and .79 percent were granted to Native Ameri- 
cans. 10 

Furthermore, urban areas that have enrollment majorities of students of color and students 
from families whose home language is other than English, have the most difficulty recruiting 
new teachers. 

These statistics indicate that the supply of minority teachers will continue to be far out of 
proportion in relationship to the percentages of minority students in classrooms unless great 
efforts are made to recruit more minority teachers. 

HIRING STANDARDS MUST REMAIN HIGH 

Fortunately, many of those involved in setting long-range policies and practices are empha- 
sizing quality before quantity as they recruit new teachers. Until recently, little effort went into 
recruiting highly capable middle and high school students for teaching careers or into reaching 
out to special groups. But such initiatives are now happening, usually as a part of overall state 
policies to improve the quality of teaching or as foundation/institution projects to encourage the 
best to enter teaching. 
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The success of the rest of the continuum of teacher development depends on aggressive 
recruitment efforts. Recruitment should begin early with students who show interest in teaching. 
They should be encouraged to tutor their peers and younger students as early as middle school, to 
be camp counselors in the summers, and to complete classes in education theory. They should be 
introduced to the option of teaching as a profession and exposed to role models. Efforts should 
also target professionals from other fields to encourage mid-career men and women to pursue a 
career in teaching. 

Aggressive recruitment policies provide the foundation for a strong teaching profession but 
will take time to have an impact on quality instruction in classrooms. Recruiting and retaining 
talented and diverse candidates will require an ongoing consistent effort if quality teachers are to 
be available to all students. 



NORFOLK STATE UNIVERSITY 
THE PATHWAYS TO TEACHING CAREERS PROGRAM 



“This project has provided a marvelous opportunity for teacher aides and other 
paraprofessionals to become certified teachers. For the school systems it has 
provided a pathway to increase minority teachers.” 

Denise Littleton 

Director, DeWitt Wallace Pathways to Teaching Careers Program 

The public school system in Norfolk, Virginia, is facing a growing disparity between the 
diversity of its student population and the diversity of the available teaching force. Approxi- 
mately 61 percent of the students served by the Norfolk Public Schools (NPS) are African 
American, while only 37 percent of the available teaching force is African American. Further- 
more, 1992-93 projections indicate that at least 166 African American teachers will be eligible 
for retirement by the year 2000. In response to this growing disparity, the Pathways project at 
Norfolk State University was initiated, in collaboration with Old Dominion University (ODU) 
and Norfolk Public Schools (NPS), “to enhance the educational opportunities and achievement 
of children in the Norfolk Public Schools.” Funded by a grant from the DeWitt Wallace Reader’s 
Digest Fund, this program focuses on recruiting teacher aides, substitute teachers, and other 
paraprofessionals — specifically targeting minority and male applicants — and returning them to 
the Norfolk Public Schools as well-prepared teachers. 

Before admission to the program at Norfolk State, participants go through a careful screening 
and selection process. To ensure their ability to complete the program within the time frame of 
the grant, applicants must have more than 60 transferable credits toward completing the teacher 
education program and a minimum 2.3 grade point average. Applicants must already be em- 
ployed by NPS and are expected to have strong recommendations; they also must complete a 
satisfactory personal interview with a selection committee representing school faculty and 
principals, community members, and NPS personnel. Most important, applicants must have a 
demonstrated commitment to children in urban areas, as well as an interest in primary education, 
special education or secondary education. 

Once admitted. Pathways Scholars progress through a teacher education program specifically 
geared to meet their needs. One academic course, for example, assesses scholars’ specific needs 
and weaknesses relative to the National Teachers Exam (NTE). Ongoing curricular development 
activities inspired a course on community volunteerism, as well as instructional modules on an 
array of urban education topics. Courses are available in the evenings and over the summer to 
accommodate participants’ schedules. Finally, the program is structured to emphasize all cul- 
tures — with a specific focus on the urban student — and to build on the real-world experiences of 
the participants. 

The program offers scholars both financial and academic support services. Scholars’ finan- 
cial needs are largely covered (80 percent) by the grant from DeWitt Wallace Readers Digest 
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Fund. Academic supports include an initial orientation, special seminars, and workshops. Schol- 
ars also receive academic advising, tutoring, and counseling. In addition, family orientation and 
day care services are available. The program closely monitors grades, requires a supervised field 
experience (in addition to regular employment with NPS), and evaluates in-class performance at 
least twice per semester. 

Upon program completion, graduates seek employment with NPS, fulfilling a pledge each 
scholar makes upon entry to the program. The employment process is facilitated by the fact that 
NPS is involved in the initial selection of Pathways Scholars; continued communication between 
program staff and NPS during the employment period is another facilitating factor. Once gradu- 
ates have gained employment, Norfolk State continues to monitor them informally and offers 
special seminars and annual workshops. 

The careful selection of participants and the comprehensive nature of the Pathways program 
at Norfolk State show very positive results thus far. To date, the Pathways program has enrolled 
106 scholars. Only eight left the program before completion, and the retention rate is 92 percent. 
The Norfolk Pathways program graduated 87 percent of its scholars (92 of 106), 66 of whom are 
fully certified teachers. Many of those who are not yet certified are either waiting to take the 
National Teachers Exam or are awaiting results of the exam. 

Finally, 69 graduates found placement in NPS; three of these are substituting regular teaching 
for their student teaching requirement, and are thus not yet certified. Most important, the pro- 
gram has provided a unique avenue to teaching for a pool of candidates with backgrounds and 
experiences that make them well suited to address specific teacher shortages in the Norfolk 
Public Schools. 
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COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
PROJECT PROMISE 



“These participants... are not burn-outs from other careers, but rather individuals 
who have a strong and sincere desire to have a positive influence on young 
people. ” 

Founder, Project Promise 

Until recent efforts to entice college graduates to switch from other careers to teaching, 
changing careers often meant starting over completely. Those who wanted to become teachers 
needed to take a sequence of expensive courses that often delayed them from teaching for several 
years even though they already held a college degree or even a graduate degree. When the 
enormity of the teacher shortage became known to state policy makers and others, many called 
for greater flexibility in hiring practices, pushing through legislation that often allowed non- 
certified personnel from other academic fields to enter teaching immediately. Special recruit- 
ment campaigns targeted the military and/or recent college graduates. 

Promised supervision of alternate-route teachers turned out to be less than desired, as did the 
teachers’ knowledge of basic classroom practices. In order to retain the valuable contribution of 
alternate-route teachers, more recent initiatives have focused on better recruitment policies and 
more structured preparation for classroom teaching as well as continued supervision. More than 
200 higher education institutions now participate in such programs." 

The founders of Project Promise at Colorado State University believe that candidate selection 
is a major factor in this program’s success. Because the program is experimental, it serves a 
limited number of candidates even though its promotion stimulates more than 300 applicants a 
year drawn from such fields as law, engineering, medicine, and government service. One-third 
already have a master’s degree or first professional degree. 

SELECTION OF CANDIDATES 

A preliminary application given to applicants asks general questions: “Why do you want to 
enter teaching?” or “How would you describe an especially rewarding teaching experience you 
have had?” or “How could students be motivated to work harder?” 

Finalists take part in interviews with several faculty members on campus that include simula- 
tions to assess the candidate’s ability to be student centered and to handle power issues in the 
classroom. At the end of this process, 20 candidates become the Project Promise cohort for the 
year. They are eligible for limited scholarship assistance, either from the university or through 
donations from individuals and foundations. With the assistance of a Programs of Excellence 
grant from the state, the program distributed $34,000 in scholarship aid for the 1996-97 school 
year. 



Grade-point averages or test scores are not as important to the Project Promise staff as are a 
candidate’s mission, empathy, involvement in voluntary service and experiences with young 
people. Data are kept on each incoming candidate’s strengths and reviewed at the end of the 
program to see if the staff’s original assessments were right. 

The candidates enter into an intensive but compressed program lasting 10 and a half months 
under the supervision of the same faculty and graduate assistants throughout. They enroll in 
distinct student teaching placements — rural, urban, middle school and high school. Their total 
time as student teachers is about 22 weeks, but instead of an evaluation at the end of the process, 
those in Project Promise may receive up to 50 observations and specific feedback from univer- 
sity faculty. This feedback allows them to gain insight on the spot about their teaching. 

Abstract theory, such as philosophy or foundations courses, usually given at the beginning of 
teacher preparation, come at the end of Project Promise. The staff reasons that older, experi- 
enced candidates are more focused on gaining experience in the classroom early than on learning 
theories. 

The program faculty continue to work officially with the program graduates for two addi- 
tional years, creating professional development plans cooperatively with the principals of the 
schools where Project Promise’s graduates are placed. 

The selection process and intensive performance-based preparation apparently account for 
the high placement and retention rate of Project Promise graduates. Over 90 percent of the 
graduates find teaching jobs each year (in 1996, all graduates signed contracts). Follow-up 
studies indicate that 80 percent stay in teaching for at least five years and that they are highly 
satisfied with the preparation and support they received. Furthermore, surveys indicate that 
hiring officials in school districts that employ these teachers have preference for Project Promise 
graduates over other candidates available to them. 



SOUTH CAROLINA CENTER FOR TEACHER RECRUITMENT 

TEACHER CADET CORPS 



“In part, the Teacher Cadet Program’s success is found in providing students 
meaningful opportunities to learn about and engage in teaching. ” 

Research report on the Teacher Cadet Corps 

To ensure a qualified teaching force necessary for the comprehensive education reforms 
adopted in South Carolina, the state legislature and then-Govemor Richard Riley established the 
South Carolina Center for Teacher Recruitment at Winthrop University in 1986. Starting with a 
blank slate, the center quickly filled and began a series of focused efforts to recruit highly quali- 
fied young people, especially minority students, into the teaching profession. 

The center drew on the expertise of current teachers to design the recruitment efforts and to 
carry them out in high schools throughout the state. Its most well-known program, adapted by a 
dozen other states, is the Teacher Cadet Program. 

At 148 high schools, teachers volunteer to conduct a yearlong course open to interested 
students with a high grade-point average. This is not a typical high school offering — it is a 
mixture of solid content (history of education, principles of learning, child development, current 
issues in education) and hands-on opportunities to observe, construct lessons plans, tutor younger 
students, and practice teaching. A 600-page handbook written and constantly modified by 
teachers serves as the core curriculum for all of the high school classes. It contains suggestions 
for course content as well as engaging assignments such as designing an ideal early childhood 
environment or presenting evidence at a school board meeting. 

Almost 20 partner higher education institutions provide lecturers and, in some cases, college 
credit for the high school course. Also, several Teachers-In-Residence receive fellowships each 
year to supervise the program from the center and “ride circuit” among the participating high 
schools. One of these Teachers-In-Residence focuses exclusively on recruiting minority students 
for the center’s programs. 

PRO-TEAM PROGRAM 

A second initiative is the Pro-Team Program for middle school students. Through a course 
and club activities, it recruits seventh- and eighth-graders in the top 40 percent of their classes, 
hoping to interest them in teaching before they get turned off to a teaching career. Through the 
1997-98 school year, the Pro-Team Program had introduced more than 7,000 students to teach- 
ing; approximately 65 percent were from minority groups. One unique feature of this initiative is 
a teacher-developed curriculum for a workshop for parents of the Pro-Team students. Parents 
then have avenues for more involvement, such as supporting Pro-Team Clubs or accompanying 
students on college campus visits. 



MEASURES OF SUCCESS 



By the end of the 1997-98 school year, about 21,000 academically talented young people 
were graduates of the Teacher Cadet Program in South Carolina. About 35 percent of them are 
teaching or are in teacher preparation programs. In addition, South Carolina has become the 
only southeastern state with an increase in the number of minorities entering teaching, almost 
tripling the number between the 1988-89 and 1994-95 school years. 

The success of the recruitment programs turns up in more than numbers. Outside evaluators 
have studied the program regularly, finding that former Cadets were more realistic about the 
conditions of teaching and entered college with a jump-start in the content of teacher education 
programs. Their knowledge has raised standards for their classmates, according to professors in 
teacher education. Those teaching also reported at a higher rate than beginning teachers nation- 
ally that they were likely to remain in the profession. 12 

After two years of working with 47 Pro-Team sites around the state, the 1995-97 Pro-Team 
Specialist Libby Ortmann was buoyed by the dedication of teachers to “growing their own” in 
South Carolina. She said the teachers who sponsor the Pro-Team and Teacher Cadet programs 
are “modeling every day what it will take to prepare the next generation of classroom teachers.” 13 

The center’s work has expanded to include a college hotline for prospective students, a job 
bank for school districts in the state, and a Teacher Forum intended to encourage leadership and 
retention among current teachers. The Forum brings together the teachers-of the-year from 
school districts for conferences and other collaborative activities. More than 500 teachers are in 
the Forum now, and regional forums have been organized as well. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PROMISING 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT INITIATIVES 

Successful recruitment efforts attract talented teachers who meet high standards and reflect 

the diversity of the students they will teach. Some recruitment goals follow: 

• Recruitment of potential teachers begins early, often through organized groups and activities in 
the middle grades. 

• Pre-collegiate recruitment programs provide substantial information about careers in teaching 
for candidates, balancing both the changes taking place and current realities that often dis- 
suade those with teacher preparation from actually entering the field. 

• Current master teachers are directly involved in the recruitment and career counseling of 
potential teachers. 

• Policies focus on recruiting future teachers from under-represented minority groups and from 
students with special interest in the fields where there are great shortages, such as math, 
science, bilingual education and special education; state and institutional policies provide 
incentives for undergraduates to teach in these fields for a specified time after college gradua- 
tion. 

• Programs that recruit potential teachers from other careers combine both course work and 
supervised classroom experiences, either before the recruits are placed in classrooms or during 
their first year or two of teaching. These mid-career candidates have access to financial aid. 



IMPROVING TEACHER PREPARATION 



Teacher education has long been considered weak among higher education degree programs, 
one that lacks high standards and strong contacts with the field. Now, however, teacher educa- 
tion programs are being improved in many colleges and universities through a variety of efforts. 
These include: revised, challenging standards for accreditation of teacher education; the growth 
of professional development schools; and emphasis on a deeper knowledge base for prospective 
teachers as well as demonstration of competence. However, much remains to be done. 

A sense of urgency accompanies these efforts because of the need to prepare more teachers in 
a shorter period than during any other time in our history. Currently, the more than 1,025 teacher 
education programs graduate about 100,000 potential teacher candidates each year, but the 
nation’s schools will need to hire two million teachers within the decade to replace those retiring 
or to meet the needs of expanding enrollments. That means that these programs may supply only 
one-half of the teachers who will be needed. 

Even more important, critics of teacher education and reformers of public schooling agree 
that the preparation of teachers must be substantially stronger. If students are expected to know 
more and be able to apply their knowledge skillfully, then teachers must be models of such 
learning. 

At the beginning of the 1990s, John Goodlad, head of the National Network for Educational 
Renewal, commented that teacher education had been an unstudied problem for three decades. 
That is not true anymore. His network engages two dozen institutions in restructuring teacher 
education. The Holmes Partnership, a consortium of research-based institutions, has proposed 
reforms of teacher preparation and emphasized links between universities and schools by using 
public schools as professional practice sites. It has chastised its own members for contributing to 
the problems of quality in teacher education by‘emphasizing research and graduate programs and 
neglecting the preparation of new teachers. 

Accreditation by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 
is one link in the continuum to bring about standards-based reform of the teaching profession. In 
1995 the Council called for various approaches to create new rigorous standards: a coherent 
program of studies for each student rather than the typical hodgepodge; a firm foundation in the 
liberal arts and teaching disciplines; programs that prepare teachers for the higher content stan- 
dards set for students; programs that prepare teachers for classroom diversity and for new tech- 
nologies; and the use of performance-based standards rather than “seat time” in classes to deter- 
mine the readiness of candidates to teach. 

About 500 teacher education programs now seek NCATE approval. NCATE’s standards 
correlate with those developed for the next check on quality by the Interstate Consortium for 
Licensing of Teachers (INTASC) — and with those for accomplished teaching as defined by the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS). 



ALVERNO COLLEGE 



“The most important thing that I’ve gotten from Alverno is the constant question- 
ing. You question yourself, you question others, you seek information. You do all 
of these things to better yourself and your profession.” 

Alverno College graduate 

A commuter college that historically has served first-generation college students, Alverno 
College engages its potential teachers in a highly non-traditional program. When it adopted its 
“ability-based curriculum” in the 1980s, it was unique among colleges and universities. As 
performance-based standards for students and for teachers — standards that require them to 
demonstrate they know how to use what they have learned — became important to education 
improvement, Alverno College became the campus to study and look to for leadership. 

With fewer than 500 students (including a small number of graduate students), the Division 
of Education at Alverno College is able to provide the personal attention needed in its ability- 
based program. The pre-service program complies with the collegewide ability-based curricu- 
lum adopted in the early 1970s. This curriculum specifies eight general abilities in which stu- 
dents must demonstrate competency: 

• Communication 

• Analysis — an ability to be a clear thinker, fusing “experience, reason, and training into consid- 
ered judgment” 

• Problem solving 

• Values within decision making — an ability to reflect and to habitually seek to understand the 
moral dimensions of decisions and to accept responsibility for the consequences of actions 

• Social interaction — an understanding of how to get things done in committees, task forces, 
team projects and other group efforts 

• Global perspectives — an ability to articulate interconnections between and among diverse 
opinions, ideas and beliefs about global issues 

• Effective citizenship — an ability to make informed choices and develop strategies for collabo- 
rative involvement in community issues 

• Aesthetic responsiveness — an ability to make informed responses to artistic works which are 
grounded in knowledge of the theoretical, historical, and cultural context 

This radical departure from traditional credit for “seat time” in classes in order to graduate 
meant a total change in curriculum and assessment policies at the tiny college. The faculty 
established different levels of abilities for each of the curriculum areas. For example, entering 
students would be expected to meet the minimum levels of competency but develop more sophis- 
ticated levels of communication or problem solving as they move up through the college. 

Teacher education students must achieve acceptable levels in an additional set of professional 
abilities. These include such areas as integrating content knowledge with teaching pedagogy, 
diagnosing individual student needs, and managing resources effectively. 



Alvemo teacher education candidates receive no grades. However, each course has specific 
goals in the context of the abilities students are to develop as they progress throughout the 
program. The program depends on performance-based assessments in which students must show 
what they have learned. A matrix prepared each semester shows a student what level of abilities 
has been attained, based on such proof as essays, letters, position papers, case study analyses, 
observations of both master teachers and of students, simulations and development of curriculum 
materials. Extensive field experiences precede student teaching; Alvemo faculty observe and 
comment on their students in school settings. A panel of faculty and school personnel evaluates 
student teaching. At graduation, the students receive narrative transcripts prepared by the faculty. 

The Alvemo faculty are well aware that their students’ experiences before college do not 
prepare them for this approach. However, they model the styles they want students to use, and 
the program emphasizes student self-assessment and reflection. 

A recent study of graduates of the elementary education program by Ken Zeichner of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, found them to be much more self-assured and confident of 
their preparation to teach the knowledge and skills of their disciplines than graduates of other 
programs. Their confidence level was at 93.5 percent compared to only 33.6 percent of the 
comparison group. About 80 to 90 percent of the graduates obtain immediate teaching jobs. 14 

Forty percent are hired by the Milwaukee Public Schools, which enrolls 78 percent minority 
students. Alvemo College prepares 25 percent more minority teacher candidates than any other 
campus in the Milwaukee area. 15 In addition, the faculty work closely with the city schools on 
professional development and issues such as technology and performance assessments. 

The Alvemo faculty carefully choose the schools and teachers with whom they place their 
students. As one principal interviewed by Zeichner noted, “What they try to do, I think, is to 
really look at the cooperating teachers and match them with the most appropriate person... Every 
time they’ve called me they’ve identified the teachers whom they want.” 

The standards-based curriculum and the personal guidance given Alvemo students are rare in 
teacher education programs, but the result is what many policy makers and administrators say 
they want. According to Zeichner, “This program produces poised and confident teachers who 
employ teaching strategies that are rich in learner-centered and learning-centered practices, and 
who perceive themselves and are perceived by others as successful and innovative teachers in a 
variety of settings....” 16 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI INITIATIVE FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



“We are engaged in a ground-breaking partnership. Not only are we revamping 
teacher training, we are bridging the gap that has traditionally existed between 
practicing teachers and the colleges of education. ’’ 

Cincinnati teacher union leader 

In the late 1980s, a few teachers from Cincinnati and faculty from the University of Cincin- 
nati met informally to talk about what it would mean to transform teacher education. Inspired 
by its membership in the Holmes Group, the College of Education dean encouraged the univer- 
sity faculty to think boldly about changing teacher preparation. Over the next three years teach- 
ers and faculty worked together to create a vision, then to redesign the university’s programs as a 
collaboration between the public schools and the campus. This became the Cincinnati Initiative 
for Teacher Education (CITE). 

CITE relies on several principles: 

• Two degrees, two majors. Teacher candidates must be competent in both knowledge of the 
academic disciplines and of the profession of teaching itself. Students enroll jointly in the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Education. By the third year, while taking 
courses for a major in a subject area, students enroll in their first professional education 
courses. In their fourth year, students finish up work in general education and their majors, 
and engage in field experiences at the professional practice schools that prepare them for the 
following year’s internship. 

• Professional practice schools. Practicum and internship placements are made in competitively 
selected schools where the faculty are committed to their own continuing professional devel- 
opment as well as to preparing new teachers. 

• “Pattern” language. The patterns make up the knowledge base used to educate prospective 
teachers — the core skills, values and attitudes which teachers and college faculty agreed are 
critical to teaching and learning. The pattern language includes almost 90 terms, such as 
professional development schools, learning in groups, multi-disciplinary teaching teams and 
“community of learners.” 

• Fifth-year internship. This is the joint responsibility of campus-based and school-based fac- 
ulty. The fifth-year student is placed in a half-time paid teaching position and attends semi- 
nars and other experiences designed to bring all of the program themes together. 

• Cohorts. Cohort groups of both university faculty and teacher education students move through 
the preparation program together. 
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The nine professional practice schools selected to participate in the CITE program organize 
as teams that include a lead teacher mentor, three or four career teachers, an equal number of 
interns, and a campus-based faculty member. The experiences of interns and their teachers, 
rather than traditional courses, form the basis for coordinated seminars that are part of the fifth- 
year program. Their roles in CITE allow practicing teachers to become learners, too, and to 
build networks within their schools and across schools. These partnerships sustain school re- 
form. 

Teachers on the teams in the professional schools find the benefits of leadership opportunities 
far more important than the stipends they receive. According to a presentation by Cincinnati 
teachers and faculty at the 1995 annual meeting of the Association of Teacher Educators, “they 
benefit from the professional team collaboration, the interns’ innovative ideas and fresh enthusi- 
asm, and the empowerment of directly contributing to the professional development of future 
colleagues and of the profession.” 17 

When the planners look back on what they have accomplished, the contrasts are clear. Under 
the university’s old system, teacher candidates earned a bachelor’s degree in education in a four- 
year program, earned no graduate credits, spent only three quarters in field work, and earned 30 
to 60 credits in a subject matter discipline. Student teaching was spent with a cooperating 
teacher for 10 weeks. 

Under CITE, students are in the program for five years, earn a B.S. in education and a 
bachelor’s degree in a discipline, earn 18 graduate credits, spend five to six quarters in field 
work, and earn up to 90 credits in a subject matter. They also spend 36 weeks in a Professional 
Practice School as a student teacher. 

The first graduates of the program began teaching in 1995-96. Their placement rate was 
about 90 percent according to the directors of CITE — considerably higher than that of graduates 
of traditional teacher preparation programs in the state. 



UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS/EL PASO 



“One of the exciting things about all this work is trying to keep a vision out in 
front of you... that has to do with kids doing better in schools. Then you figure out 
that all the pieces have to be aligned. ” 

Dean, College of Education 

Isolated along the Mexican border and the source of 70 percent of the beginning teachers for 
a wide area of Texas and New Mexico, 18 the University of Texas at El Paso (UTEP) and its 
College of Education have a special relationship with the community. The teacher education 
program is so closely tied to community groups and to a selection of professional development 
schools in surrounding school districts that the college’s dean likens it to a teaching hospital. 
Thus, the vision and direction of the teacher education program have helped to reform schools, 
particularly with technology. 

As a member of John Goodlad’s National Network for Education Renewal, an effort to 
dramatically revamp teacher education, the college has wholeheartedly revised its programs. It 
has gained status in the university community and garnered technology and math and science 
federal grants that are bringing resources to the college and the schools, which have a largely 
Hispanic enrollment. The interdisciplinary liberal arts degree for elementary teachers and aca- 
demic discipline degrees for secondary teachers are now required under state regulations. This 
change has spread responsibility for educating teachers to the whole university. The arts and 
sciences faculty are as involved in teacher preparation as is the faculty of the College of Education. 

At the same time, the college has moved to a clinical field-based model of teacher prepara- 
tion with a twist — cohorts of university students stay in the same partnership schools for long 
periods of time. These 18 schools are committed to school reform, redesigning professional 
development, integrating technology, and building greater outreach to their neighborhoods. 

The teacher preparation program at UTEP, enrolling about 700 students a year, has several 
other unique features: 

• Pre-service teacher education is collaboratively designed and managed. Public school person- 
nel, university faculty, the area Education Service Center (a state-funded regional center) and 
community members design, implement, and evaluate the restructured teacher education 
program. 

• The integration of technology and effective teaching practices receives high priority. All 
professional development classrooms and university teacher education laboratories have 
multi-media work stations, and the Education Service Center links three rural districts and the 
university. 



• The teacher education program includes a community component. Pre-service teachers and 
those seeking certification as counselors or administrators must spend time visiting with 
families at their homes and at activities sponsored by agencies. One aspiring teacher, for 
example, tells of visiting a student’s home and being taught how to make tortillas by the 
student’s mother. Readings and seminars on parent and community involvement complement 
the visits. 

The college’s reputation has earned it a state grant as a Center for Professional Development 
and Technology, as well as a five-year Challenge Grant in Educational Technology from the U.S. 
Department of Education. It also has a grant from the National Science Foundation to prepare 
minority teachers for math and science classrooms. 

A major community involvement effort was spearheaded by the university president, result- 
ing in a community collaboration to turn around the achievement of school children in the area. 
The El Paso Collaborative for Academic Excellence includes business and local government 
leaders, UTEP and the El Paso Community College, superintendents from the three surrounding 
public school districts, and a grass roots community organization. It is this group that is signifi- 
cantly involved in redesigning and evaluating the teacher preparation program and that helps 
provide field-based experiences for prospective teachers. 

A recent University Accreditation Report from the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Universities selected the College of Education for commendation, saying that it has dealt with 
the challenges facing teacher education in an “outstanding manner,” particularly in the way it has 
forged new relationships with other colleges within UTEP and with local school districts and 
community agencies. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PROMISING 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The president and board of a college or university give status and support to teacher education 
programs and emphasize quality through rigorous accreditation. The programs involve sub- 
ject-matter disciplines in the preparation of teachers. 

The teacher preparation program recruits teacher candidates of diverse backgrounds and 
ethnicities who have the potential to be excellent teachers. 

The teacher education program is coherent in its sequential offerings and emphasizes content 
knowledge as well as pedagogy relevant to teaching a specific subject (known as content- 
specific pedagogy); ideally, it provides a final fifth year of practical, supervised experience 
combined with class work or substantial student teaching experience far beyond the too-usual 
month or two in a loosely supervised assignment. 

The program encourages close two-way links between campuses and schools. These links 
provide status to practicing teachers and rich environments for preparation of pre-service 
students. They give prospective teachers positive opportunities to work with parents and 
community, civic, business and youth organizations that support children and families. 

The program incorporates assessments of future teachers that reveal how well they know their 
content and how well they can teach it to students. These assessments emphasize understand- 
ing the ways that children learn and the latest models of curriculum and student evaluations. 

The program prepares candidates to work in multicultural settings and with diverse learners. 
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RAISING LICENSING 
AND CERTIFICATION STANDARDS 



In recent years, as many as 50,000 people have entered teaching on emergency or substan- 
dard licenses because they lacked full qualification. 19 Thirty percent of the math teachers in high 
schools do not even have a college minor in math. The figures for science are not much better. 20 

If teacher preparation programs, policies for state licensure (initial approval) and certification 
(endorsement for full teaching or teaching in certain areas), as well as school district hiring and 
evaluation practices have set low expectations for teachers, it is primarily because no standards 
existed to guide them. That is no longer true. Three parallel developments are pushing the 
teaching profession toward high standards, enveloping the teaching career from beginning to end 
in rigorous attention to quality. 

One development concerns pre-service education. As the teacher preparation section de- 
scribed, the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) requires institu- 
tions of higher learning seeking its seal of approval to ensure that their students know how to 
teach to the higher content standards being adopted by most states and that future teachers 
demonstrate their skills through performance assessments rather than through the traditional 
“seat time” accumulation of course credits. 

A second important way that standards are being raised is through initial licensure. Licen- 
sure is being transformed in at least 30 states into a true measure of a teacher’s knowledge and 
skills. These states are members of the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consor- 
tium (INTASC), sponsored by the Council of Chief State School Officers. It is creating perfor- 
mance standards for the licensing of beginning teachers and is developing assessments that 
match the standards. 

The third influence on teaching quality is one that inspired and provided the standards used 
by the other two efforts. The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, established 
with foundation support in 1987, has developed standards for accomplished teaching and has 
prepared assessments at all levels and subject areas. Now partially financed by Congress 
through the U.S. Department of Education and strongly supported within the profession and by 
business, political, and civic leaders, the National Board is educating the country about what 
high standards for teaching really mean. The National Board’s standards are based on agreement 
by teachers and researchers with the following five propositions naming the essentials of accom- 
plished teaching: 

• Teachers are committed to students and their learning — they make knowledge accessible to all 
students by adjusting their teaching to student abilities, skills and backgrounds. 

• Teachers know the subjects they teach and how to teach those subjects to students — they are 



aware of students’ prior knowledge and preconceptions and can create multiple ways of 
acquiring new knowledge. 

• Teachers are responsible for managing and monitoring student learning — they draw upon a 
variety of instructional strategies and know how to engage students in learning; they use 
multiple ways of measuring student growth. 

• Teachers think systematically about their practice and learn from experience — they evaluate 
their teaching, seek advice from others, and integrate research into their practice. 

• Teachers are members of learning communities — they work collaboratively with colleagues 
and with parents and use school and community resources for their students. 

Members of the 63-member National Board and technical advisers are basing the develop- 
ment of 33 assessments on these five propositions, a process expected to be completed by the 
year 2000. Teachers who apply for National Board certification spend several months preparing 
a portfolio of videotapes, lesson samples, journals, essays, and documentation of working 
collegially. They also take part in two to three days of interviews at assessment sites. The 
process is so rigorous and intensive that state policy makers often provide re-certification credit 
or other recognition to teachers who participate in it even if they do not become Board certified 
(only about half of those applying so far have received certification). A very high percentage of 
teachers who complete the process credit it with a dramatic renewal of their commitment and 
teaching skills. 

Beyond identifying accomplished teachers, the National Board’s work ripples throughout the 
profession. Its standards are being adopted by state professional standards boards. Some dis- 
tricts are beginning to use portfolios for teacher evaluation. Some states and districts are devel- 
oping systems that evaluate teachers according to district or state standards. 



THE NEW PROFESSIONAL TEACHER SYSTEM IN INDIANA 



“The system must be based on state-of-the-art standards describing what an 
effective educator should know and be able to do, utilizing the best knowledge 
available regarding teaching and learning processes.” 

Statement, Indiana Professional Standards Board 

Six years ago a small advisory committee that was minimally involved in considering 
changes to Indiana’s teacher licensure system was all that existed to govern the licensing process 
at the state level. Today, the Indiana Professional Standards Board is transforming the teaching 
profession in that state with a set of newly developed policies and a dramatic and vigorous 
commitment to high standards. Created by the legislature in 1992 to replace an ineffective 
system, the Board took as its responsibility “to set standards for the preparation, assessment, 
licensure, induction, and continuing education of education professionals.” 

After spending two years on research and consultation with experts in teacher education 
reform, the Board recommended that Indiana become a member of the Interstate New Teacher 
Assessment and Support Consortium (INTASC) so that it could collaborate with other states on 
redesigning preparation and licensure systems. By joining INTASC, Indiana accepted its basic 
premise: that decisions about teachers’ competencies should be based on teachers’ abilities to 
perform in classrooms with increased student achievement as the measure. Traditional licensure 
programs usually only take course credits and perhaps a nationally standardized test into consid- 
eration. 

The Board views this process of reform as analogous to building a three-story house. The 
first floor — standards that describe what education professionals must know and be able to do to 
improve student learning — is finished. Standards in 1 7 content and development areas began 
circulating on a statewide basis to all education stakeholders in August 1996 and were approved 
in the spring of 1998. 

Construction of the second floor — assessment — is underway. Under INTASC’s sponsorship, 
Indiana is working with nine other states to develop performance assessments that will be used 
for teacher licensure decisions. The Board believes the teaching standards, which have been 
positively received, will only work as long as the assessments of teachers are as rich as the 
standards, measuring both their content knowledge and their ability to perform in the classroom. 
The standards must apply both to candidates for licensure and to experienced teachers for re- 
licensure as a measure of the latter’s increasing mastery of standards. 

Staff work has started on the third floor, the reconfiguration of the licensing system to reflect 
the standards and assessments. Finally, the “roof’ will be the statutes and rules that govern the 
standards, assessments, and licensing procedures. 

How is this effort different from previous attempts to reform teacher preparation, licensure, 



and continuing development? A major contrast is the broad involvement of institutions and 
groups across the state. The Indiana Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, for example, 
established various task forces to study how the new standards-based and performance-based 
system would affect preparation and professional development programs and minority recruit- 
ment and retention. Practicing educators developed the standards with colleagues from higher 
education and will serve as the mentors, trainers and scorers for new licensure assessments. 

Also, the state principals’ association has formed a group to recommend standards for licensing 
school-level administrators. 

In this new system, a teacher’s career from preparation to induction and licensure to contin- 
ued professional growth is based on standards. Furthermore, these standards are linked to stu- 
dent achievement standards. 

In the past, teacher preparation programs were not held accountable for teachers’ perfor- 
mance in classrooms. Under the new system, they must prepare teachers to pass the assessments 
required for licensure. These assessments will be based on the state’s standards and will empha- 
size performance. That is, teachers will need to demonstrate what they know and how well they 
can perform in classrooms. 

To help the public and professionals themselves understand the profound changes taking 
place in teacher quality in Indiana, the Board is participating in the New Professional Teacher 
Project of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. One of seven states 
selected for the project, Indiana, through the Board, created a statewide body of interested 
groups, developed print and video materials, and convened focus groups and regional task forces. 
Lessons learned from its efforts to create public support for the redesign of teacher preparation 
and licensure will be shared with other states. 



THE CONTINUUM FOR QUALITY IN CONNECTICUT 



“Connecticut Standards (for entry into teaching) overall are the most rigorous in 
the country.” 

Report, Connecticut State Department of Education 

In 1986 Connecticut took dramatic action to ensure teacher quality throughout the state. Its 
Education Enhancement Act addressed the problem of the inability of poorer districts to attract 
and retain qualified teachers, by providing state subsidies based on salary levels that would make 
teaching competitive with other occupations with similar education requirements. At the same 
time, the act significantly raised the standards for becoming a teacher in Connecticut. 

Over the years, other components have been added to the effort to ensure quality teaching, 
but standards are always at the heart of each addition. The state has designed a three-tiered 
process to become fully certified — initial, provisional, and professional. Prospective teachers 
must pass a basic skills test (currently the Praxis I computer-based tests developed by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service) as well as a test in their specific subject area (Praxis II or a state test, 
CONNECT, for elementary teachers) at the end of their preparation in order to receive initial 
certification. They then enter the Beginning Educator Support and Training (BEST) program. 

Through BEST teachers are assigned a mentor for the first year of teaching. In the second 
year they complete a performance assessment based on the Interstate New Teacher Assessment 
and Support Consortium (INTASC) standards and modeled after the National Board for Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards portfolio process. Successful completion of this phase leads to a 
provisional certificate. 

The same standards now apply to experienced teachers as well. In order to renew their 
certificates every five years, practicing teachers must prepare portfolios that follow the INTASC 
and National Board standards. Connecticut also designed an alternate route program for pro- 
spective teachers entering from other careers. They participate in the BEST program for two 
years to qualify for a provisional certificate, then must meet the requirements for professional 
certification. 

Initially, some critics of the changes feared that the higher standards would discourage 
teaching candidates. However, during the first five years of Connecticut’s plan for renewal of 
the teaching force, the number of first-time exam-takers increased threefold, indicating an in- 
crease in the candidates for teaching. Furthermore, their pass rate rose consistently and the 
median SAT score of those who applied for teacher education programs increased considerably. 
Within three years, Connecticut had eliminated teacher shortages around the state, and recent 
studies show a steady climb in student achievement. For example, the most recent results from 
the state’s student achievement tests show an increase in the number of high school students 
achieving at high levels in one or more academic areas. The average math score is the highest it 
has been on the SAT in 22 years. 
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NATIONAL BOARD STANDARDS AS A CATALYST 
IN NORTH CAROLINA AND OHIO 



“A lot of people are engaged in helping to support and value this way of recogniz- 
ing quality teaching. ” 

Governor’s staff member, North Carolina 

Improving teacher quality has become a national concern. And the efforts of one nationally 
organized group stands above all others because of its vision and sophisticated work to make 
teaching a quality profession. The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards is able to 
influence policies and practices because of its rigorous standards and its fair, thoughtful process 
for recognizing quality. 

Among the Board’s most ardent supporters have been state governors and other policy 
makers who see the Board’s work as a catalyst for bringing constituencies together around 
standards for teachers focused on higher student achievement. The leadership provided to the 
National Board by governors of both North Carolina and Ohio, for example, stimulated compre- 
hensive initiatives in their respective states. 

North Carolina Governor James B. Hunt, Jr., chair of the National Board, enthusiastically put 
state resources behind Board certification early on. In 1994, the initial year of the Board’s 
assessment program, North Carolina became the first state to offer incentives to teachers apply- 
ing for Board certification. These incentives now consist of: payment of the $2,000 fee for the 
assessment up front; three days of release time to prepare for the meeting with the portfolio and/ 
or the assessment panel; and a 4 percent annual salary bonus for those who become certified. 

The governor’s proposed bi-annual budget for 1997-99 gave Board-certified teachers an addi- 
tional 12 percent in salary above the amount set for either a bachelor’s or master’s degree. The 
state’s Center for the Advancement of Teaching conducts week-long sessions for those applying 
for Board certification. 

So far, North Carolina has 205 Board-certified teachers. Because the Board process has 
become an important professional development strategy, education leaders decided this spring 
that they needed to learn from those who applied but didn’t achieve certification. A special 
forum engaged about two dozen of these teachers in talking about what it is like to take a risk 
and what could have been done better in the process. 

In addition, the State Board of Education in North Carolina gives certification renewal to 
teachers who complete the portfolio for the National Board assessment, even if they are not 
certified by the Board. The credentials of a Board-certified teacher coming from another state 
are accepted immediately. The state board also leverages the power of the National Board by 
linking teacher preparation programs to the standards developed by the National Board. These 
standards must be integrated into the curriculum and the evaluation of students at the campuses 
in order for them to obtain program approval. 
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In Ohio, Governor George Voinovich, a former Board member, has supported similar incen- 
tives for teachers, and the state has also gradually integrated the vision and reality of National 
Board certification into its teacher licensure system. The Ohio Department of Education decided 
that completing the process for National Board certification could fulfill many of the require- 
ments for licensure renewal. It also brought colleges of education serving urban areas into the 
effort through a grant program to encourage them to recruit and support a small number of 
teachers through the National Board certification process. The support of these teachers at five 
campuses was so successful in helping the candidates share their successes and struggles and 
provide feedback to each other that the governor has recommended to the legislature that cohort 
groups be established at 10 universities around the state. These cohorts would accommodate the 
400 teachers each year who the governor proposes should receive payment for the certification 
fee. Board-certified teachers also receive an annual stipend. 

As an extra recognition, newly certified teachers are recognized by Governor Voinovich each 
year at a reception at the Governor’s Mansion. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PROMISING 
WAYS TO IMPROVE LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION 



State-level professional standards boards set high standards for preparation, entry, licensure, 
and certification. They also conduct research/evaluation on the various efforts. Teachers are 
well represented on the boards. 

Assessments for licensure require aspiring teachers to demonstrate competence related to 
professional teaching standards. 

Certification is granted only after a beginning teacher has demonstrated competence in teach- 
ing to the standards. 

There is collaboration and consistent support for standards among key stakeholders at state and 
institutional levels. 

Policies encourage National Board certification through payment of fees, higher salaries, and 
leadership roles for Board-certified teachers. 
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THE INDUCTION OF NEW TEACHERS 

Beginning teachers rarely make smooth transitions into teaching. Often they are hired at the 
last moment, left isolated in their classrooms, and given little help — a true example of the “sink 
or swim” attitude toward those newly hired.' Consequently, attrition rates among new teachers 
often are five times higher than among experienced teachers. 21 

Improved induction programs need to give all teachers, whether new or experienced, consid- 
erable support. In the first three years, schools and universities should focus on assisting and 
supporting new teachers rather than simply assessing their work. 

Comprehensive induction programs should provide new teachers the necessary models and 
tools for beginning their teaching careers, as well as the mentors and support groups to guide 
them through curriculum planning. Mentors for new teachers should be assigned reduced teach- 
ing schedules so that they have time to provide support. 

Induction programs should provide specific guidance aimed at helping new teachers meet 
performance standards for continued certification. At the end of three years, assessment of 
teachers’ performance is critical. The evaluation should be based on rigorous, widely accepted 
standards for granting tenure and should involve administrators and teachers. 

In the early 1980s, some states, led by Florida, began to take a more aggressive role in 
supporting beginning teachers, often tying induction to licensure and mandating that the new 
teachers go through induction programs. A recent study of teacher induction programs in the 
United States and the Pacific Rim economies 22 found that 21 states in this country had programs 
and an additional five states were piloting or planning programs. Still, nearly 50 percent of 
beginning teachers do not participate in anything more than school orientations. 

New teachers beginning their careers in the sites chosen for the Pacific Rim study (Australia, 
Japan, and New Zealand) move from college to teaching in much more structured ways. Com- 
mon among the sites, according to the study, is an environment where “all professionals take 
active roles in a new teacher’s acculturation and transition.” They do this through mentoring, 
modeling good teacher practice, orientations, and in-service training. 

While the nature of the induction programs vary widely, the programs in the Pacific Rim sites 
and in the United States generally focus on two strategies: assist and assess. Unlike the pro- 
grams in other countries that participated in the study, programs in the United States tend to 
emphasize assessment. Mentor teachers, for example, help beginning teachers prepare specifi- 
cally for state certification requirements rather than focus on feedback and professional support. 
Recent state policies, however, lean more toward assistance in induction programs; some are not 
specifically linked to licensure. 
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Other trends in U.S. teacher induction programs include the following: 



• Induction programs are extensions of the degree-granting institutions, such as a fifth-year 
program or an internship that combines campus-based class work and practical experience in 
classrooms. 

• Professional development schools are a tool of such programs, creating cross-school profes- 
sional responsibility for beginning teachers. 

• Experienced teachers are intimately involved in designing and implementing the induction 
programs. 

According to the study, the financing of induction programs largely depends upon whether or 
not participation is mandated by the state. If so, states may supplement local support. Districts 
may provide compensation for mentor teachers if induction programs are part of teacher account- 
ability policies worked out between districts and teachers’ unions. 
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DELAWARE’S MENTORING PROGRAM 



"My mentor took a lot of doubt and fear out of teaching. The experience was 
confidence building with positive feedback. ” 

New teacher at the end of mentoring program 

Recognizing that beginning teachers need support, Delaware provides mentors for all begin- 
ning teachers and ties the mentoring program to professional teaching standards. These stan- 
dards, developed by a group of more than 40 educators, administrators, teacher educators, and 
public representatives, and drawing heavily from the work of the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, guide the preparation, induction, and continued professional development of 
all Delaware’s teachers. 

A pilot program to link mentoring programs to the new teaching standards began in January 
1995 in three districts, expanded to eight school districts the following school year, and to 14 in 
1996-97. All 19 districts in the state will participate by the 1998-99 school year. Working with 
their mentors, beginning teachers develop a portfolio based on the state’s teaching standards 
during their second year of teaching (this can be extended to the third year, if necessary) showing 
that they are meeting the standards. Experienced teachers new to Delaware also complete the 
portfolio assessment process under a modified time line. Certification is granted if the portfolio 
assessment meets the established criteria. 

Delaware’s Professional Standards Council set out seven specifications for the mentoring 
program, from training mentors to matching mentors with beginning teachers to evaluating the 
teachers. A consultant, hired by the State Department of Public Instruction, works with the sites. 
The department also has sponsored statewide conferences for mentors and plans to expand them 
to new teacher-mentor pairs. Future conferences will focus on different instructional themes. 

The mentors and beginning teachers will then work on implementing the ideas together at their 
home schools. 

The Delaware teacher induction program provides mentor teams within schools and within 
districts. The New Castle Vo.-Tech District, for example, created mentor teams that meet regu- 
larly and conduct staff development for themselves as well as share ideas on mentoring. A lead 
mentor in each building coordinates the mentor/new teacher activities. 

Districts have shaped and added to the state-funded mentoring program with their own ideas. 
Most provide release time for beginning teachers and mentors to observe each other and for 
mentors to coach teachers. Some districts have written their own beginning teach er/mentor 
manuals. The presence of a strong mentoring program in a school district has encouraged other 
teachers to collaborate and, in some cases, to teach as a team. 

According to surveys and evaluations, not only are beginning teachers receiving the support 
they need, but the mentoring program is also developing networks among teachers within dis- 
tricts and across the state, and the mentors have “a new enthusiasm” for teaching. 23 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 

PEER ASSISTANCE AND REVIEW (PAR) PROGRAM 

“As public concern about teacher quality grew, (we) faced the question of what 
role teachers would play in the improvement of their profession.” 

Statement, Columbus Teachers Association 

The Peer Assistance and Review (PAR) program in Columbus, Ohio, is an example of teach- 
ers designing a strategy to ensure quality in the teaching force by negotiating a rigorous peer 
review system. PAR has two components — the intern program for all newly hired teachers and 
the intervention program for experienced teachers who are having difficulties in classroom 
teaching. 

Designed by a joint committee of the Columbus Teachers Association (CEA) and the Colum- 
bus Board of Education, PAR is governed by a panel of four teachers and three administrators. 
They select the PAR consultants — teachers who are nominated for the position because of their 
experience, knowledge, and ability to work cooperatively with others. The PAR consultants are 
employed full-time out of the classroom for a maximum of three years, receiving a supplemental 
contract worth 20 percent of their base salaries. 

Up to 35 consultants each year work with as many as 18 interns each, as well as about two 
dozen intervention cases. Their responsibilities to interns are to: 

• Demonstrate good teaching practices, observe interns’ teacher practices, and conference with 
and assist their interns; 

• Plan and present new-teacher orientations; and 

• Conduct workshops on such areas as classroom management, cooperative learning, and parent 
conferencing 

The consultants spend most of their time with interns on direct classroom observations and 
conferences, varying their visits according to individual teachers’ needs. They connect the new 
teachers to the range of resources available in the district to help them. 

During the school year, the consultants prepare at least one interim report for each intern. 
Their final evaluation includes a recommendation to the PAR panel on whether or not the interns 
under their review should receive a contract the following year. The panel then presents its 
written report to the manager of personnel services. 

PAR started in 1 986 and has had a dramatic impact on the teaching force in Columbus over 
the years. Approximately 3,400 of the district’s 4,700 teachers have been hired since PAR began, 
meaning that three-fourths of the teachers participated in the intern program. According to the 



State Education Agency (SEA), the district has a lower rate of attrition than similar districts 
because of PAR. In its most recent study of the program, only 24 teachers were participating in 
the intervention component of PAR, or less than one-half of 1 percent of the current staff, and 
about one-half of them voluntarily asked for the intervention. 

These data indicate that the induction process is working. Fewer teachers need the interven- 
tion process because problems are detected early. Furthermore, teachers are willing to ask for 
help because assistance is a known value of the union and district. When PAR started, the 
average number of teachers recommended for intervention was about 45 a year, according to SEA. 

PAR has received the Distinguished Award for Excellence in Staff Development from the 
Ohio Department of Education and the Excellence in Education Award from the National Educa 
tion Association. 



OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
CADRE PROJECT 



“It’s great watching the new teachers I’m working with develop and become much 
more sure of themselves.. And I really gain a lot of ideas from them.’’ 

CADRE Associate 

The CADRE Project in Omaha, Nebraska, is both a graduate induction program for begin- 
ning teachers and a professional renewal program for experienced teachers. CADRE (Career 
Advancement and Development for Recruits and Experienced teachers) resulted from a strong 
collaborative relationship between the College of Education at the University of Nebraska/ 
Omaha and area school districts organized under the Metropolitan Omaha Educational Consor- 
tium. School districts participating in the CADRE Project include Omaha, Millard, Papillion- 
La Vista and Westside. 

The four-year-old program offers newly certified teachers an opportunity to spend their first 
year of teaching totally supported by their university program and by carefully selected teachers 
who become their mentors, known as CADRE associates. The new teachers begin graduate 
studies the summer before their teaching assignment and complete them the following summer, 
earning a Master of Science degree in education. Their tuition is paid, and they receive a 
$10,000 stipend for their internship teaching. The program recruits graduate students from all 
over the country. 

The goal of the project is for the new teachers to have a good first year of teaching that 
includes a variety of professional learning experiences and speeds up their attainment of a “level 
of professional skill and judgment that characterizes a well-qualified teacher.” The CADRE 
teachers benefit in many ways from guidance by mentors, classroom visits, discussions with 
colleagues, and seminars that address the concerns of first- year teachers. Their graduate course 
work emphasizes the issues found in classroom practice rather than abstract theory. 

Each CADRE associate supervises two CADRE teachers (the CADRE group usually in- 
cludes about 28 beginning teachers), an assignment that takes up about one-fourth of their time. 
Over the course of a one- year term, CADRE associates work with the CADRE teachers in a 
number of ways — conducting orientation, advising and observing, demonstrating teaching, and 
team teaching with the new teacher. Half of their time is spent at their district’s discretion 
working on special projects or with task forces such as the prevention of youth violence. The 
remaining one-fourth of their time belongs to the university. They may teach undergraduate 
courses, supervise student teachers, participate in university sponsored research on the CADRE 
Project or provide in-service training for other teachers. 

CADRE associates report that, for the first time since they began teaching, they have time to 
catch up on developments in teaching and renew their professional skills. Moreover, principals 



report that the CADRE associates have a beneficial effect on the total staff in their schools 
because of what they are learning and their contacts with the campus. 

Most important, however, the CADRE teachers report that the mentoring and other opportu- 
nities offered by the program give them on-the-spot support and professional skills they would 
not have expected in their first year of teaching. Most of the CADRE teachers have been offered 
regular positions at the schools where they taught their first year. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PROMISING 
INDUCTION PROGRAMS FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 

Special attention is given to teachers in the beginning years of their career in an effort to link 
their performance to high standards. 

Universities collaborate with schools to create clinical learning environments for beginning 
teachers. The relationship is seen as professional development for both teachers and faculty. 

Induction programs often take place in an extended fifth year of graduate study in which 
practice teaching is combined with seminars or course work designed around issues experi- 
enced in the classroom. (A number of other countries extend this help to more than the first 
year of teaching). 

Even if the purpose of the induction program is to satisfy licensure and certification require- 
ments, it also provides assistance with everyday problems and encourages new teachers to be 
reflective about their work. 

Mentors for beginning teachers receive compensation and opportunities for their professional 
growth, such as becoming adjunct faculty at college campuses. 
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IMPROVING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

PRACTICES 

Most districts support teachers’ investment in their professional knowledge and skills. 
Teachers take advantage of classes sponsored by their districts, work on advanced certificates or 
degrees, and attend workshops and summer institutes. Yet, these efforts often have little impact 
on student learning because they tend to be disjointed, unfocused, and offer teachers few oppor- 
tunities to learn by doing and reflecting on practice with their colleagues. In other words, profes- 
sional development frequently lacks connections to practice and to high standards of student 
achievement or teacher development. 

Changing these patterns in professional development is quite a challenge. Short-term, dis- 
jointed development activities represent a significant “industry” in education. However, focused 
professional development that is based on high standards of teaching and learning and that 
profoundly changes practice is essential to improved teaching and better student achievement. 

Fortunately, there is now much agreement about what professional development should be. 

It should be focused on what teachers in individual schools need to know and be able to do for 
their students. Teachers should work together to design and implement professional develop- 
ment based on shared concerns and strengths. Ultimately, professional development should build 
“professional communities” committed to higher student learning. Data about student performance 
and student work should become tools for pulling a school faculty together to work collaboratively on 
helping students reach agreed-upon standards. Teachers want — and research confirms the wisdom 
of — continuous learning opportunities that are focused, reflective, and coherent. 

Recent research on professional development opportunities in California, for example, 
reveals the importance of quality professional development. The study found that fourth-grade 
students taught by teachers who participated in content-specific professional development on 
math skills over an extended period of time achieved higher scores on the then-existing state test 
than did students whose teachers attended typical workshop-type development activities. 

Two important tools for shaping such professional development have emerged in recent years. 

One is the professional development school. It replaces the traditional relationship between college 
campuses and K-12 schools — a volunteer veteran teacher supervising individual student teachers 
for a limited time. Instead, professional development schools are partnerships with two-way 
benefits — the whole school is transformed into a clinical site dedicated to best practice and profes- 
sional growth, while the university faculty gains knowledge from hands-on work in the school. 

The other development is teacher networking. Teachers of like minds often find ways to get 
together, such as the North Dakota Study Group for progressive educators or Vermont’s Bread 
Loaf network for rural educators. In recent years, spurred by a foundation-funded collaborative 
in math and the humanities, teacher networks have become a major force for professional 
growth. Telecommunications make networking even more accessible and flexible. 
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RENEWAL OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 



“We expect rich opportunities for all of our students, and ongoing professional 
development is a key component to reach this goal.” 

San Francisco Unified School District 

Creating districtwide professional development in an era of school-based decision making 
may seem at cross-purposes, but the San Francisco Unified School District has set one goal to 
unify its efforts — all schools must be committed to improving all students’ achievement in the 
core academic areas. The district provides whatever professional development teachers need to 
accomplish that goal. 

The district has put together a package of professional development opportunities which 
schools are allowed to tailor to their special needs. Uniform professional development would not 
work in a system like San Francisco, where the 64,000 students speak 39 different languages and 
the enrollment covers the spectrum of family income and academic abilities. The district also 
faces a special challenge in the turnover rate of its teaching staff. It hires about 200 new teachers 
a year; 35 percent of the teaching force has less than four years’ teaching experience. 

The district’s Professional Development Initiative (PDI) focuses on the three core academic 
areas that the district believes are most important for student success in the future — literacy, 
math and science. This initiative designs professional development for individual teachers and 
for individual schools. It also offers centralized resources. The various components include: 

• New teacher support: in addition to an orientation program, new teachers can receive 
mentoring and ongoing support from the Beginning Teachers Support and Assessment Pro- 
gram. 

• Program support: content leadership teams, mentors and resource staff help school sites 
implement the district’s curriculum, material adaptations, and best-practice strategies. 

• On-site support: school site plans identify what the staff needs, and the district has a menu for 
meeting those needs. The menu includes models, resources, content information, consultants, 
ideas for teaming and coaching, and other forms of professional development. 

• Professional development plans: district departments and school sites must make professional 
development plans just like individual teachers. These plans encourage the administrators to 
conduct independent research and to begin other initiatives that bring about instructional 
improvement. 

• Model schools: a cadre of 26 schools serve as models for site-based professional development, 
sharing the lessons they learn and the resources they develop throughout the district. Another 
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group, the Focus Schools, share common curricular themes, such as environmental sciences or 
math and science, and they form networks for professional development. 

• Master practitioners: teachers, administrators and classified staff who have been identified as 
having expertise related to the student learning goals provide a variety of support services, 
such as modeling and coaching. Opportunities are also available that encourage individual 
and group leadership in professional development such as organizing and leading forums on 
school and classroom changes, focus groups and ongoing institutes. A new administrators’ 
institute, for example, brought all administrators together for three days to discuss standards 
that were followed by eight sessions on the same subject during the 1996-97 school year. 

Each administrator chose a specific content area on which to concentrate. 

• Learning Resource Bank: in addition to typical professional resources, the Bank provides 
electronic links for school sites to libraries and universities. 

If the district doesn’t have what schools or individuals need for professional development, 
the central office goes outside — to university programs, businesses, community organizations 
and foundations — to get it. 

In addition to the eight district professional development days, school sites must find time for 
teachers to work together on professional growth, such as common preparation periods, substi- 
tute release time, or staggered schedules. 

This focused professional development plan with its multiple resources and efforts available 
across the district produces results. Student scores on standardized tests have increased signifi- 
cantly in reading and math for three consecutive years. Students are spending more time study- 
ing science. Five years ago, 80 percent of the elementary teachers reported that they taught 
science less than 30 minutes a week. Middle schools, on the average, offered only one and one- 
half years of science and only three high schools offered science in the ninth grade. Science is 
one of the academic areas that professional development focuses on, and now elementary stu- 
dents are receiving an average of 140 minutes a week of science instruction, and three years of 
science are included in the middle school curriculum. 

In addition, the district finds teachers using more interactive learning, and whole schools are 
aligning curriculum and professional development to the district’s standards. This documentation 
is possible because San Francisco included another important element in its plan, a process to 
determine if the district’s efforts in professional development pay off where it must count — in 
higher student achievement. 

San Francisco was one of five recipients recognized in 1997 in the U.S. Department of 
Education’s first National Awards Program for Model Professional Development. 
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PARTNERSHIPS IN SOUTHERN MAINE 



“The partnership forced a metamorphosis for me personally... I was heavily 
involved in basal 'readers, dittoes and frontal teaching... We started asking ques- 
tions: What’s best for kids? What do we know from research? What do we know 
about teaching 1 and learning? How do we connect it all? My own practice 
changed radically. It gave us a sense of grounding, affirmation, empathy with 
others and a sense of professionalism.” 

Educator in a Southern Maine Partnership school 

The Southern Maine Partnership, established in 1985, was among the first in the country to 
develop the current model of school-university collaboration — one that fosters the renewal of 
educators in the schools and at the university simultaneously. 

The partnership links 30 school districts, three private schools, Maine College of Art, South- 
ern Maine Technical College, and the University of Southern Maine. Its director, a professor at 
the university, is granted release time for partnership work and is aided by two partnership 
associates, both of whom are former teachers in partnership schools. Teachers and administra- 
tors staff the partnership because it is a school-based, educator-driven school reform effort. 

The partnership began when a professor and dean at the university invited six area superin- 
tendents to help them form a mutual support organization based on the ideas of teacher education 
reformer John Goodlad. The organizers began by inviting others to join Educator Groups, which 
met monthly for dinner with no agenda other than to share ideas and information. This reliance on the 
interests and expertise of those involved in the partnership is still its strongest characteristic. 

The partnership reaches out to reform-minded networks, such as the Coalition of Essential 
Schools, the National Center for Restructuring Education, Schools, and Teaching, and the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Center for Innovation. Yet, its affiliations must fit with the 
partnership’s respect for the professional knowledge of those it serves directly. Since it began, 
the partnership has: 

• Developed collaborative work in the area of standards and assessments, such as the School 
Quality Review Initiative in which schools conduct self-assessments and respond to assess- 
ments by visiting teams; 

• Established linkages with local businesses and business leaders, such as a shadowing project 
between CEOs and superintendents; 

• Established a new teacher education program at the University of Southern Maine that is 
located in partnership schools and co-directed by university and school-based educators; 

• Fostered and given publication opportunities to teachers who write about their personal and 
school experiences with changes in practice; and 



• Strengthened and expanded the conversation/networking purpose of the partnership. 

A new project is the Electronic Marketplace (ELM), designed jointly with the Old Orchard 
Beach school district and the Department of Engineering at the University of Southern Maine. 
This project is providing an interactive, multi-media Web site with resources linked to Maine’s 
Learning Results, the state’s standards and performance indicators in eight content areas. The 
collection includes learning units, assessments, scoring guides, examples of student work and 
Internet sources for each grade-level standard in each content area. 

The partnership attributes its success to its respect for the professional knowledge of educa- 
tors and its nurturing of teachers’ potential as inventors and change agents. 



THE LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN GEORGIA 



“ There are extremely competent teachers throughout Georgia, but very few have 
been equipped to teach in a school where everyone is swimming in the same 
direction. They are prepared to teach in their own classrooms, but not to help 
determine as a community what it actually means to be a school. ” 

Founder, the League of Professional Schools 

The League of Professional Schools in Georgia seeks to move schools toward democratic 
education by helping schools adopt a covenant of teaching and learning and providing the teach- 
ers with an opportunity to meet and interact with each other throughout the school year. This 
process of shared governance empowers teachers and gives a voice to students in their own 
learning. 

Founded by the Program for School Improvement in the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, the League is open to any school where at least 80 percent of the school staff is 
willing to work on a school-based improvement program that they identify. Currently, more than 
100 schools at all grade levels in different types of communities belong to the League. 

Initially designed to help schools make site-based decision making work, the League has 
become much more than a support for new governance. It promotes self-assessments among the 
schools, encourages inclusive decision making, and develops teacher leadership throughout 
member schools. 

League member schools agree to use a three-part framework to guide their school improve- 
ment efforts: the governance of the school is democratic, involving everyone; the staff focuses its 
collaboration on the school’s own shared vision of exemplary teaching and learning; and action 
research — that is, research conducted by teachers in classrooms — is an ongoing component. 

Formal services that benefit members include a two-day planning and orientation workshop 
for a school team, quarterly meetings, a newsletter, an annual league conference, an on-site 
facilitation visit by a League practitioner or associate, special summer institutes related to issues 
of most interest to teachers and principals in the schools, an information retrieval system, and 
assistance with action research. 

These resources and opportunities enable the League schools to move more steadily through 
the troubling and risky first stages of school change. The League philosophy about schools as 
democratic workplaces serves them well during this phase because, as one study 24 found, “when 
people were given opportunities to take part in a dialogue where they were encouraged to ask 
questions, express their skepticism or support, seek clarification, and hear what others were 
thinking, they were much more likely to have a deeper understanding of what the change was 
about.” Teachers progressed to doing action research and using other information that gave them 
the courage to “stand up and state their beliefs to their colleagues.” 



The League schools have implemented a variety of ways to improve student learning — from 
a transition program for ninth graders that lowered dropout rates and improved achievement, to 
academic initiatives that have moved schools to become more student centered. Teachers and 
principals agree almost unanimously that their school’s efforts under the League’s guidance have 
resulted in improved student learning and attitudes toward learning. Moreover, the respondents 
in the study overwhelmingly believed that the League influence had improved teacher involvement in 
decision making, implementation of decisions, and attitudes toward teaching and learning. 

There was a similar impact upon principals. They began to model what was important in the 
school by becoming more involved with curriculum issues. According to League teachers and 
principals, the opportunities to form networks at meetings and institutes were the most beneficial. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PROMISING 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



They focus on teachers as central to student learning, yet include all other members of the 
school community. 

They focus on individual, collegial, and organizational improvement. 

They respect and nurture the intellectual and leadership capacities of teachers, principals, and 
others in the school community. 

They reflect the best available research and practice in teaching, learning, and leadership. 

They enable teachers to develop further expertise in subject content, teaching strategies, uses 
of technologies, and other essential elements in teaching to high standards. 

They promote continuous inquiry and improvement in the daily life of schools. 

They are planned collaboratively by those who will participate in and facilitate that develop- 
ment. 

They require substantial time and other resources. 

They are driven by a coherent and long-term plan. 

They are evaluated ultimately on the basis of their impact on teacher effectiveness and student 
learning, and this assessment guides subsequent professional development efforts. 



IMPROVING TEACHER ACCOUNTABILITY 
AND INCENTIVES 



Efforts to create a quality teaching force include new approaches to accountability, designed 
and implemented through teacher leadership and the participation of large numbers of teachers. 
Among teachers, parents, and business leaders there is a growing recognition that teachers who 
are not performing adequately must receive training, mentoring and all other forms of effective 
assistance as needed and quickly. Teachers who fail to improve, no matter what the reason — 
poor preparation, bum out, or lack of interest in professionalism — and who are judged incompe- 
tent must be counseled out of the profession or dismissed in order to ensure students’ success in 
school. 



The new approaches to accountability emphasize early intervention, peer review, and recog- 
nition of exemplary teachers who serve as mentors or lead teachers. In districts from Rochester 
to Seattle, more effective accountability systems are replacing what one union official referred to 
as “drive-by... checklists.” 

The National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future believes the peer assistance and 
review systems are successful because they are jointly supervised by boards of teachers and 
administrators, gauge teacher competence with more useful measures, and emphasize assistance 
and personal growth rather than punishment. They also reward exemplary teachers by giving 
them leadership roles that provide extra compensation and opportunities to improve the teaching 
profession. 

According to the Commission, more teachers have received help and more teachers have 
been dismissed under these new peer review systems than under old systems of accountability. It 
notes that about one-third of the teachers assigned to peer review in Cincinnati and Toledo, for 
example, left teaching by the end of the year. In Cincinnati, almost twice as many teacher 
dismissals resulted from peer reviews as from administrator evaluations. 

Accountability for quality, however, is to be double sided. As important as accountability for 
teachers is the willingness of school boards, district offices, parents and communities to recog- 
nize outstanding work by teachers. Until the standards of the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards became available, communities had few meaningful standards to guide their 
recognition of teachers. One of the great contributions of National Board certification is that it 
opens up opportunities to support teachers who continually seek to grow professionally. 
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ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
CAREER-IN-TEACHING PROGRAM 



“It is in the interests of schools, teaching and, especially, students when practitio- 
ners themselves are involved — in a meaningful way — in all decisions that affect 
student outcomes. ” 

Career-In-Teaching Guidebook 



The Rochester school system achieved headline fame in the mid-1980s when it announced an 
agreement that considerably increased teacher salary levels. Less noticed was the accountability 
system that accompanied the new pay scales. That system represented a transformation in 
teachers’ responsibility for assuring quality in their profession as well as school districts’ com- 
pensation for excellence in teaching. 

At the core of Rochester’s Career-In-Teaching Program (CIT) are peer review and assistance, 
similar to other negotiated accountability systems in Columbus, Cincinnati and Seattle. Peer 
review, however, is part of a larger plan that affects all teachers in Rochester. CIT established 
four career development stages — intern, resident, professional and lead teacher. Progress from 
one to the other depends on peer review. 

Interns are beginning teachers who work with a mentor, who is a lead teacher. The lead 
teacher provides assistance for the first year of teaching, recommending the new teachers for 
resident status, termination or another year on probationary status. About 8 percent are termi- 
nated, but more importantly, the peer assistance has led to the retention of 90 percent of begin- 
ning teachers after their first year in the classroom. Before CIT, the problems with first-year 
teaching and lack of support resulted in a retention rate of only about 60 percent. 

After internship, peer review continues under the Performance Appraisal Review for Teach- 
ers (PART), an annual evaluation conducted by either a panel of colleagues or an administrator 
selected by the teacher. Every three years a more intensive summative appraisal is conducted. 
One of the criteria considered in the appraisals is evidence of student academic performance, a 
factor that was never included in the old formal systems of evaluation. 

If any of these steps indicate a teacher is having a problem, that teacher can voluntarily ask 
for intervention by a lead teacher. For two semesters the teacher receives expert help and is 
connected to needed resources throughout the district. The lead teacher reports to the board 
governing the CIT program on whether the teacher has overcome his/her difficulties and should 
be retained. Currently, all tenured teachers have gone through the summative appraisal process, 
and about 75 interventions have taken place. Moreover, teachers can volunteer for professional 
support from a lead teacher without the appraisal process, a decision made by over 100 teachers 
a year. 



CIT was designed by teachers. About 200 were directly involved in its development. It was 
their plan that teachers would be appraised by colleagues and that lead teachers, recommended 
by colleagues and chosen by a board of teachers and administrators, would receive substantial 
stipends — from 5 to 15 percent of their salaries — for their leadership roles. Lead teachers per- 
form other duties as well, such as curriculum design and project facilitation. 

Teachers preferred this rigorous attention to their performance over the lax system without 
standards that existed before in which more than 96 percent of teachers were evaluated by their 
supervisors as above average or superior and the rest received satisfactory ratings. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY FOR ALL 
IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINNNESOTA 



‘‘Without clearly stated expectations, no individual or institution can succeed.... 
Performance expectations need to exist for states, districts, schools, teachers, 
students, families and communities. These standards should represent a commu- 
nity consensus about what constitutes success. ” 

CEO, Minneapolis Public Schools 



Accountability in meeting standards is on almost everyone’s mind in the Minneapolis public 
school community. A unique covenant that sets out the mutual commitments and expectations of 
students, families, school staff, district leadership, and the community was adopted in public 
ceremonies in 1993, a visible sign that meeting the standards is the responsibility of all. 

A better system of accountability for teachers had been evolving in the district since 1984 
when a joint Labor/Management Task Force on Teacher Professionalism began conducting 
research and developing a vision for the teacher evaluation process. The Task Force created a 
Career-In-Teaching program similar to that of other urban districts, and it continued working on 
ways to make accountability more meaningful. 

By 1989 the new Professional Development Process (PDP) was ready to be piloted, and over 
a five-year period school sites adopted it. All 104 sites now participate. The plan became part of 
the negotiated teaching contract in 1997, but 3,000 of the 4,000-member teaching staff had 
already voluntarily chosen to be part of the process. 

Each participant in the PDP writes a development plan aligned with district and school goals, 
especially the curriculum content standards. The plan includes a goal; teacher and student 
objectives; implementation strategies; and ideas for pursuing professional growth, assessment, 
and reflection. The teacher selects four to six people who serve as “critical friends” throughout 
the yearly process. They meet regularly with the teacher to discuss the plan, assess progress 
toward the goal and help the teacher find resources and do problem solving around instructional 
and learning issues. Principals are automatic members of the peer review team along with fellow 
teachers. The team may also include parents, community members or university professors — 
anyone the teacher believes can help him or her with the plan. 

Teachers in the PDP process are expected to pursue all sorts of ways to meet their goals — 
peer coaching, study groups, action research, videotaping, observations, journals, and the devel- 
opment of professional portfolios. Elementary and secondary teachers even have appropriately 
worded surveys to use with students, seeking their opinions about the curriculum content, teach- 
ing methods and management. (The survey was written by the District-wide Student Government). 
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Guiding the PDP process are the Standards of Effective Instruction. Teachers, principals and 
administrators reviewed and synthesized standards from a number of sources, such as the Na- 
tional Board for Professional Teaching Standards, the content of the teacher candidate exam 
developed by the Educational Testing Service (Praxis), the Interstate New Teacher Assessment 
and Support Consortium, and various state standards. From these, the group developed standards 
specifically for Minneapolis’ teachers. 

For example, if a teacher’s PDP plan focuses on improving reading, that teacher could refer 
to the Standards of Effective Instruction and ask such questions as: “Am I accommodating 
student differences?” (Standard 1); or, “Am I providing feedback to students and families regard- 
ing their learning?” (Standard 3). 

If the PDP team agrees that the teacher needs additional help, or if the teacher recognizes the 
need, a Performance Support Process takes over, providing extensive support for three to six 
months. At that time, the teacher may return to the PDP plan or move to intensive assistance and 
the possibility of a recommendation from the Performance Support Process team, the direct-level 
governing body, that the teacher consider other career options. 

The PDP, notes a teacher union document, “moves the teaching profession into the future as 
it promotes and supports higher standards and professional performance for all.” Significantly, 
the early success of the PDP process in Minneapolis and its enthusiastic support from teachers 
were deciding factors in the state’s decision to mandate a similar peer review process for all 
teachers in the state. 



RECOGNITION OF TEACHERS 
IN COVENTRY, RHODE ISLAND 



“Our support for Board-certified teachers comes from our goal to create a culture 
of leadership in our schools dedicated to improving teaching and learning.” 

Superintendent, Coventry Public Schools 



It is important that school administrators and school boards recognize teachers for their 
efforts to meet high standards. 

The 400 teachers in the Coventry, Rhode Island school district receive considerable incen- 
tives to reach the highest standards of all — certification by the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards. The Coventry public schools and the Coventry Teachers Alliance entered 
into a contractual agreement with the following provisions: 

• The district will pay the certification fee each year for up to seven years; 

• The district will support the certification process by providing up to five professional develop- 
ment days to teachers applying for Board certification and by loaning applicants materials and 
equipment such as video cameras, editing equipment and computers; 

• Six district-approved credits will be granted toward the advanced increment schedule for 
teachers who complete the Board assessment process but who do not acquire certification; and 

• Board-certified teachers will qualify for the next higher advanced increment level above his/ 
her current level. 

The agreement goes further by building on the leadership potential of teachers who have 
been formally recognized as highly accomplished. The Coventry schools plan to use Board- 
certified teachers in various highly responsible roles to improve teaching and learning in the 
district. These teachers will serve as mentors, lead teachers who will replace department chairs 
and provide curriculum development and team leadership within schools, teacher facilitators who 
serve as unofficial vice -principals in the elementary schools, and staff for the planned profes- 
sional development center. 

Such leadership, says the superintendent, will extend the influence of the Board’s standards 
to all teachers in the system. Five teachers have completed the Board’s certification process, and 
an additional six are in the pipeline. Over a 10-year period, the district could build a cadre of 60- 
70 teachers who have participated in a rigorous assessment based on high standards. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PROMISING 
TEACHER ACCOUNTABILITY PROGRAMS 
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• Promising teacher preparation and certification efforts exist along the continuum of a teaching 
career to eliminate incompetent teaching and to assure proper assignment and support of 
teachers. 

• Teachers initiate and play major roles in the design and implementation of peer review sys- 
tems. 

• Intervention occurs early and quickly to deal with burned out or incompetent teachers and 
provides mentoring and resources for improvement to occur. 

• Accountability policies emphasize that responsibility for a quality teaching force must be 
shared and must include recognition for accomplishments. 



if you understand how the world is going to work tomorrow and 
you have any concern about the integrity and the richness of the 
human spirit in every child, then all of us must join hands to help 
educators succeed in giving all those children the tomorrows they 
deserve. 



President Clinton 
July 29, 1998 

The Education International World Congress 
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CONTACTS 



RECRUITMENT 
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DeWitt Wallace Pathways to Teaching Project 
Denise Littleton 

Director, DeWitt Wallace Pathways to Teaching Project 

Norfolk State University 

2401 Carprew Avenue 

Norfolk, VA 23504 

757-683-8600 

Teacher Cadet Corps in South Carolina 
Janice Poda 

Director, South Carolina Center for Teacher Recruitment 

Winthrop University 

Canterbury House 

Rock Hill, SC 29733 

1-800-476-2387 

Project Promise 

Robert Richburg, Director 

Colorado State University 

School of Education 

Fort Collins, CO 80523-1588 

970-491-1843 

PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION 

Alvemo College 

Kathy Lake 

Alvemo College 

3401 South 39th Street 

Milwaukee, WI 53234-3922 

414-382-6356 

Cincinnati Initiative for Teacher Education 

Arlene Mitchell 

College of Education 

603 Teachers College 

University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, OH 45221-0002 

513-556-2327 
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College of Education, University of Texas/El Paso 

Arturo Pacheco, Dean 

College of Education 

University of Texas/El Paso 

500 West University 

El Paso, TX 79968 

915-747-5572 

INDUCTION OF NEW TEACHERS 

Delaware’s Mentoring Program 

William Barkley, Education Associate 

Professional Standards and Certification Team 

Department of Public Instruction 

Townsend Building 

Dover, DE 19903-1402 

302-739-4686 

CADRE Project in Omaha, Nebraska 

Nancy Edick 

College of Education 

University of Nebraska/Omaha 

Kayser Hall 3 14 

Omaha, NE 68182 

402-554-2991 

Columbus, Ohio, Peer Assistance and Review Program 
John Grossman, President, Columbus Education Association 
929 East Broad Street 
Columbus, OH 43205 
614-253-4731 

RAISING LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION STANDARDS 

Professional Teacher System in Indiana 
Marilyn Scannell 

Indiana Professional Standards Board 
251 East Ohio Street, Suite 201 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2133 
317-232-9000 
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North Carolina and Ohio Initiatives with the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 

Karen Garr, Teacher Advisor 

Office of the Governor of North Carolina 

116 West Jones Street 

Raleigh, NC 27603-8001 

919-715-3535 

Marilyn Troyer, Director of Professional Development and Licensure 

State Department of Education 

65 South Front Street, Room 1009 

Columbus, OH 43215-4183 

614-466-2761 

Connecticut’s Education Enhancement Act 
Tom Murphy, Office of the Commissioner 
Connecticut State Department of Education 
Room 304, Suite 2219 
Hartford, CT 06145 
860-566-8792 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Comprehensive Professional Development in San Francisco 

Maria Santos, Assistant Superintendent 

San Francisco Unified School District 

2550 25th Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94116 

415-759-2950 

Southern Maine Partnership 

Lynne Miller, Director 

University of Southern Maine 

College of Education and Human Development 

Bailey Hall 

Gorham, ME 04038 

207-780-5498 

League of Professional Schools 
Lew Allen, Co-Director 
College of Education 
University of Georgia 
Aderhold Hall 
Athens, GA 30602-7108 
706-542-2516 
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Rochester Career-In-Teaching Program 

Tom Gillet, Chairperson, Career-In-Teaching Panel 

131 West Broad Street 

Rochester, NY 14614 

716-546-2681 

Minneapolis Professional Development Process 

Lynn Nordgren, Facilitator, Professional Development Process 

Minneapolis Public Schools 

925 Delaware Street, SE 

Minneapolis, MN 55414 

612-627-2165 

and 

Louise Sundin, President 
Minneapolis Federation of Teachers 
612-529-9621 

Coventry, Rhode Island, Policies on National Board Certification 

John Deasy, Superintendent 

Coventry Public Schools 

222 MacArthur Boulevard 

Coventry, RI 02816 

401-822-9400 



MODEL PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



In 1996, the U.S. Department of Education identified five exemplary efforts for its new National 
Awards Program for Model Professional Development. The characteristics of these programs closely 
follow those outlined for promising initiatives in this report. Furthermore, their success in investing in 
the professionalism of teachers resulted in higher achievement by their students. 

The 1996 awardees include: 

Lawrence, Kansas, Public Schools 
Sandee Crowther 

Division Director of Evaluation and Standards 

Lawrence Public Schools 

3705 Clinton Parkway 

Lawrence, KS 66047 

913-832-5000 

Samuel W. Mason Elementary School 

Mary L. Russo 

Principal 

150 Norfolk Avenue 
Roxbury, MA 02119 
617-635-8405 

San Francisco Unified School District (profiled in the text of the report) 

Maria Santos 
Assistant Superintendent 
2550 25th Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94116 
415-759-2950 

Woodrow Wilson Elementary School 

Melissa J. Hancock 

Fifth-Grade Teacher 

312 North Juliette Avenue 

Manhattan, KS 66502 

913-587-2170 

Wilton Public Schools 
Joyce Parker 

Administrator for Elementary Curriculum and Professional Development 
395 Danbury Road 
Wilton, CT 06897 
203-762-3381 
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ADDITIONAL CONTACTS 



American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202-293-2450 

Jean Miller 

Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

One Massachusetts Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20001-1431 

202-336-7048 

National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
300 River Place 
Detroit, MI 48207 
313-259-0830 

National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Box 1 17 
525 West 1 20th Street 
New York, NY 10027 
212-678-3204 

National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202-466-7496 
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